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| fingers, are then joined together and the seams 
stopped with long strips of clay worked smoothly 
down. Articles thus moulded, either by “fiat- 
ware pressing” or “hollow-ware pressing,’ the 
technical designations of the above modes of work- 
ing, have to remain a considerable time on or in 





lonly their projecting points, or sharp edges, can 
| touch anything with which they come in contact, 
jare laid between the separate articles as they are 
|placed in the saggers, the bottoms of which are 


| first covered with a stratum of sand. It isa point 
|of economy to load the saggers as full as 


possible, 


the moulds, as they cannot be removed until by|as the expenditure of fuel in firing the kiln will 


the heat of the stove-house in which they are 


| be the same whether the quantity of goods in the 


Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three months, | placed they are hardened sufficiently to bear|saggers be great or small, and of course the larger 


if paid in advance, three and a quarter cents; to any | handlin 


part of the United States, for three months, if paid in 
advance, six and a-half cents. 





From the Leisure Hour. 
A Visit to the Staffordshire Potteries. 


(Continued from page 66.) 





be the process which a good many of them have 
to undergo so soon as they are hard enough for 


of-Paris moulds, and clay of a stiffer consistency | 
is used than that of the thrower or pressers; they} 
are pressed very rapidly by boys, and are fastened | 


g. “Handling,” by the way, happens to| 


the amount burnt at once, the less is the cost per 
cent. of burning the whole. 


Let us now enter one of the enormous cones of 


\the purpose. The handles are pressed in plaster-| brick before alluded to, and see what is going on. 


Passing through the only door-way, we find that 
this massive and monster erection is lighted by 
the broad orifice of the chimney in which it ter- 


At a former era in the art of pottery, the ope-|on by means of a little fluid slip supplemented by a| minates at the top, and which is six or seven feet 


rations of the thrower and the turner were com-| few particles of moist clay. Those wares which have| in diameter. 
. ° | e . . | . . 

paratively much more in demand than they now|been pressed in several pieces present unsightly| round brick tower, the walls of which are perfectly 
By late improvements in manufacture, much |seams upon being released from the mould, and| vertical and of some twenty feet in height, and the 


are. 


We find, too, that it incloses a 


of their industry has been superseded by that of these have to be cautiously scraped away and_| interior of which is about sixteen feet in diameter. 
other operatives. The use of moulds, which was| smoothed until the joints are no longer visible. | ‘The outside of this inner tower is pierced with 
always indispensable in the case of articles not| Besides throwing, and flat and hollow-ware press-| ten or a dozen large fire-places at equal distances, 
perfectly circular, has of late years supplanted the jing, casting is sometimes resorted to in cases|the flues of which open into the oven, while other 


thrower’s wheel: 


thus dinner-plates and dishes, | 
although circular, are now no longer thrown or| 


where the design is too elaborate or intricate to be) 
done by pressure: for casting, the clay is used in 


flues run along beneath the raised floor and con- 
verge together at an orifice in the centre, through 


turned, but are fashioned to the right form at aj the fluid state of “slip,” which is drawn off by a| which their united flames ascend. This is the 


single process. 


Observe yon young fellow who|syringe when a thin coating is deposited, upon | biscuit-oven; entering it through a breach in the 


is spattered with clay from head to foot: he stands which a lining of clay is then pressed firmly | wall, such as might have been made by a cannon- 


at a bench, upon which the mould of the inside of | 


a dinner-plate is mounted upon a small flat disc, 
not unlike the thrower’s wheel, and which he can 
set a-going with his band at his convenience. An 
assistant at his side has rolled out a lump of clay 


| processes above briefly described, and dried suffi-| 
iciently to undergo the first firing in the kiln, the! 


down. 


Supposing the wares to be modelled from the| 
clay into their desired forms by any or all of the| 


to a uniform thickness of some quarter of an inch :| next operation is that of packing them in the sag-| 
he spreads this flat sheet of clay upon the raised | gers in such a way as to ensure their suffering no 


surface of the mould which forms the inner sur- 
face of the plate; he then takes in his band an 
instrument called a profile, which is a piece of 
hard wood shaped to a section of the outer or con- 
vex side of the plate, and pressing this firmly 
against the clay on one side, a few revolutions of 
the model bring the whole circumference repeatedly 
beneath the pressure of the profile, and the plate 


injury in the fire. 
ithe saggers, we may as well ascertain what they! 
\are. 


‘another is cutting it into strips something less 


But before packing the pots in| 


Entering a roomy workshop on the ground- 


| . . 

|floor, we come upon a party of men engaged in 
|constructing them : i 
iclay batter, composed of the marl of the district 


one is rolling out the thick 


mingled with the ground remnants of old saggers ; 


shot, we observe that the flooring of fire-brick is 
highest in the centre, descending at a slight in- 
clination towards the circumference : this plan is 
evidently adopted as a convenience in packing the 
saggers, which, as they are piled one upon another 
in rows reaching to the top of the kiln, have a 
tendency to lean against the surrounding wall. 
The men are busy in piling the loaded saggers 
one upon another; and ever as a fresh one is laid 
on, it is cemented to the one beneath with soft 
clay, to prevent the searching flame from visiting 
their contents. The men have to mount ladders 
in order to complete the stacks. As they proceed 


|in their work, the oven becomes filled by degrees; 


and by the time that two thousand five hundred 


is finished at once, as accurately as though it had|than a foot broad; and a third is lapping one of|of these clay bandboxes, all filled with pottery 


passed through the ceremonics of throwing and 
turning. 

In the formation of many articles, and some of 
them are of great beauty, the operations of the 
thrower are combined with the use of the mould. 
Yonder is a young girl who, if you saw her in 
your own kitchen employed as she is now, you 
might suppose was laying the under-crust for a 
beef-steak pudding; she is merely lining with clay 
the mould of a basin, ornamented on the outside 
with raised designs; she hands it to the thrower, 
who in a few seconds finishes off the interior by 
the action of his wheel and fingers, and in so do- 
ing unavoidably drives the clay into every part of 
the mould, so as to produce a perfect impression. 
Vessels which are not circular in form, either 
within or without, or which have raised figures in 
telief upon their surfaces, have to be pressed in 
moulds of plaster-of-Paris. These moulds are in 
two or more pieces, and the several parts having 


| piece which is to form the bottom. 


|discolour and otherwise injure them. 
\of these saggers preparatory to firing is a work of 
‘considerable care and responsibility. If the cups, 
isaucers, plates, basins, etc., were suffered to lie 


|the strips round a wooden model of the requisite | 


size; while a fourth prepares the oval-shaped 
A sagger, we | 
find, is a rudely-shaped vessel something like a 


| milliner’s bandbox without the cover, but oval in| 
|form, and fashioned of clay nearly an inch thick ; 
jit comes into the world with the almost certain | 
\fate of being burnt out again at no very distant 
‘time; its whole existence is one course of trial by 


fire, and to fire it succumbs at last. Saggers are 
of various sizes, regulated by the nature of their 


contents, and some are much deeper than others ; 
\and their sole use is to protect the wares from the 


action of the flame in the kiln, which would else 
The filling 


|upon one another indiscriminately, the probability 
'is that half of them would adhere together, or be 


wares of every description, have been carefull 
stowed in their places, there is barely room rae | 
left for the last workman to crawl out. The rug- 
ged breach by which we entered has now to be 
built up with solid masonry, and then the fires 
are lighted—cautiously and temperately at first, 
in order that the inclosed goods may be dried and 
hardened by degrees, without which precaution 
they would not stand the full heat of the oven; 
the fire must also be as gradually slackened after 
the wares are sufficiently,burnt, as a sudden re- 
duction of temperature would destroy them. Al- 
together, this operation of first firing, by which 
the goods are converted into what is called biscuit- 
ware, occupies in the whole about sixty hours, 
during the greater portion of which time the 
wares, saggers and all, are kept ina state of in- 
candescence at a white heat. It is important to 
know the degrees of heat attained in the oven at 
different periods of the firing, and for this pur- 


en lined with clay, carefully dabbed into the | otherwise spoiled. To prevent such a result, mi- | pose Wedgwood invented a pyrometer, which, 
hollows by blows from a wet sponge, and squeezed | nute three-legged, angular, circular, and oddly-| however, in practice is not much used, the masters 
necessary into the smaller interstices with the|shaped pieces of burnt ware, so formed as that | preferring a species of pyrometer of their own, 
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consisting of small thimble-shaped clay vessels, 
planted in certain parts of the oven, and with-| 
drawn for examination at certain periods of the 
firing. The men can tell, by the appearance these 
small pieces present, the degree of heat and the 
probable state of the wares subjected to it, and 
can regulate their fires accordingly. 

When the goods within the kiln are sufficiently | 
burnt, the fires are first slackened, and then extin- 
guished; and so soon as the oven is cool, crowbar | 
and pickaxe go to work, and a forcible entrance 
is effected. 
their contents rigidly examined; and as the hands} 
employed in the previous processes generally work | 
‘good from the oven,” as it is called, that is, con- 


ready for the process of glazing, yet after it is 
printed it is not: the ink or rather colour used for 
printing is of a very oily consistence, and until 
this oil has been evaporated from the colouring 
matter the wares cannot be glazed. In order to 
get rid of the oil, the printed wares are piled upon 


\shelves in *“‘ muffles or small kilns, in which no 


saggers are used, as the flame of the fires is not 
allowed to enter the mufile, but only to circulate 
in flues around it. Here they have to remain for a 
period of ten or twelve hours; and here, for the pre- 


(To be continued.) 
—_—-+—_——_ 
For “ The Frierd.? 
Renuneiation of the World, 


end,” the Lord would be near to prosper us as a 
people as in days of old, and as in former years, 
It was not the great popularity of Quakerism in 
the first rise of our Society, that drew so many to 
embrace its principles, as I doubt not we are all 
well aware. It was viewed with scorn and con- 
tempt by the great mass of the community; but as 
those who were drawn to embrace the Truth, 
‘kept near to that which had gathered them, they 
were enabled to “ hold their meetings in the pow- 
er and authority of Truth,” whereby many, whose 


The saggers are now taken out, and} sent, we shall leave them to griddle at their leisure. | panting souls were asking the way to Zion as they 


|were led to look toward this despised and down- 
|trodden people, and attend their meetings, though 
lat times no words might be spoken, were con- 





| vinced that these were a people that the Lord did 
“Labour to show thyself approved unto God, a |condescend to own, thoughthe world did not, and 
now takes place is interesting to all parties con-| workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly | aS the witness for Truth in their owt hearts came 
cerned. The bad, cracked, crooked, or ill-shaped dividing the word of Truth,” was an exhortation | to be fully reached, they became prepared to sub- 
pieces are rejected and thrown away as good for| of an eminent apostle, when writing to one of his scribe to the spirituality of the Gospel dispensa- 
nothing, the master losing his materials and the | fellow-servants ; which shows the great object and tion, and to embrace those precious doctrines and 
workman his Jabour—good workmanship only be-| concern in view of the immediate followers of our |testimonics, given to our Society to uphold. 
ing paid for. The wares, in this state known as| Lord and Saviour to have been, to stand approved Thus it was that truth spread, and genuine 
“biscuit,” are now ready for the subsequent pro-| in the Divine sight, rather than in the sight of men. Quakerism flourished in the rise of the society, 
cesses of printing, painting, and various kinds of They courted not the approbation of the world, and thus only can it ever flourish. 
ornamentation, regulated by the demand of the) nor the praise of unregenerated nature, neither was trivance of man, or policy or wisdom of the crea- 
market or the caprice of fashion. Vast quantities it their portion to receive it; but as our Saviour | ture will ever insure to us a Divine blessing, or 
of them are stored away in this condition in long! was himself “ despised and rejected of men,” so | cause Zion to prosper, or her borders to enlarge; 
galleries and ware-rooms, where hundreds of thou-| also were they. ‘The apostle Paul declares, when ‘nothing short of individual and perfect obedience 
sands of them may be seen piled in stacks and writing to those who felt that they were rich and to the will of God, inwardly revealed, and made 
heaped on shelves, ready to receive the impression | full, and had need of nothing, “ Now are ye rich, manifest in man, can ever perform this, so desira- 
of any new device for which a sudden demand) now are ye full, ye have reigned as princes with-| ble, an object. 
may arise: it is the possession of a good store of | out us, and I would to God that ye did reign that| Falls, Eleventh mo., 1854. 
biscuit which enables a manufacturer to execute} we might also reign with you, for 1 think that | er een Ome 
large orders for new patterns at a very short/God hath set forth us, the apostles, last as it| Tame Whale. 
notice. ; | were appointed, to death; for we are made a spec-| An eastern traveller, in a newly published work, 
The next operation which the potter’s wares tacle to the world, to angels, and to men. We are |entitled “ Notes of Travel,” relates the following 
have to undergo may be considered to be that of fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ; | singular fact which came under his observation at 
printing; for though all ware, as the reader knows/ we are weak, but ye are strong; ye are honour-| Muscat :— 
perfectly well, is not printed, and a great deal is) able, but we are despised ;” yet these were the} «No visitor to the harbour is better welcomed 
not ornamented in any way, yet all that is printed,| Lord's own chosen servants, scent forth into the by the natives than ‘ Muscat Tom.’ This name 
is printed at this stage of the manufacture. ‘To! world, to gather souls to Christ. These were they | has been given by sailors to a male fin-back whale 
witness this process we must resort to the print-|to whom a kingdom had been appointed, but not! which has made an habitual practice for over forty 
ing-room, where the rationale of the whole cere-| of this world, that must come to naught; and these | years to enter, feed, and frolic about the cove seve- 
mony is visible at a glance. The patterns to be} though they were reproached for the name of) ral hours in each day, always leaving before night. 
printed on the china or earthenware are first en-| Vhrist, yet in this they rejoiced, ‘“‘esteeming the Sometimes a smaller member of his tribe, supposed 
graved upon copper plates, at a cost, by the way,|reproaches of Christ greater riches than the trea-| to bea female, accompanies him. His length may 
which must form no small item in a manufacturer’s| sures of Egypt.” But, how is it with many of the! not be less than seventy feet, and that of his com- 
expenses. They are worked at a copper-plate| professed followers of the same blessed Jesus, in panion fifty feet. Since his arrival signalizes the 
press, differing slightly in construction from that) these dark and trying times? Are there not too departure of the sharks, which infest the harbour 
in general use; but the plate itself undergoes a)/many under our name, who are watching with |to the prevention of sea bathing by the natives, 
course of treatment which it would astound a good | anxious eye, to see what the world is thinking! the most strenuous caution is observed not to in- 
engraver to witness—the face of it being actually | and saying of us, and one of whose great concerns | terfere with his pursuits and diversions. Heshows 
shaved clean at each impression by the blade of a! is, that we may so order our movements, as not to| no fear of such vessels as trespass upon his watery 
large knife. The impressions are taken upon a| lessen ourselyes in the esteem or approbation of | field. One day as he came rolling leisurely and 
thin greasy-looking kind of tissue-paper; and as|the world? Yea, and who would sooner cease | jollily alongside of a vessel at anchor in the har- 
fast as they are worked off, they are taken in hand | contending for “ the faith that was once delivered |bour, and on board of which I was, one of the 
by girls who, first cutting off the surplus paper] to the saints,” than in anywise become despised|crew threw with considerable impetus a stick of 
with a pair of scissors, spread the pattern, its inky | in the eyes of men. Is it not evident that the wood into his open mouth, as he raised his head 
side downwards, upon tlie plate, dish, or whatever| hearts of such are not right in the sight of God?| out of the water. This breach of the good treat- 
vessel it is, upon which it is to be transferred.| We read in the Scriptures of Truth, that many of} ment which he had been wont to receive did not 
Ware in the biscuit state is exceedingly dry and| the chief rulers believed on the Son, and sent of God, | draw any signs of displeasure from his whaleship, 
thirsty, and the moist oily ink of the patteru| but because of the Pharisees they did not confess although more than one malediction was bestowed 
readily adheres to its surface. So soon as it is laid| him, lest they should be put out of the synagogue, | upon the imprudent tar by the exasperated natives 
on in the proper position, the girl rubs the back} for they loved the praise of men more than the|who had observed his censurable conduct.” 
of the paper rapidly with the end of a cylinder of praise of God. But the language of our blessed ia lle, 
rolled flannel, moistened with some soapy mixture, | Lord to his disciples, was, “lf ye were of the| The famous oriental philosopher, Tolsman, while 
until the thin paper adheres so closely to the ware | world, the world would love its own ; but because |a slave, being presented by his master with a bit- 
as to be scarcely distinguishable from it. It is| ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out | ter melon, immediately ate it all. 
allowed to stand thus for some time, until a com-| of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” ‘ 
plete set—a tea-service, or a dinner-equipage, it! 


tract to be paid only for such work as stands the | 
biscuit-firing without injury, the scrutiny which | 


No art or con- 


« How was it 
possible,’ said his master, “for you to eat 80 
; ) ‘ 1 believe that if we as a people were more|nauseous a fruit?’ Tolsman replied, “I have 
may be—is thus covered with the printed patterus:| earnestly concerned to know what the Lord’s will| received so many favours from you, it is no won 
it is then taken to a tub of water, and by simply | concerning us is, and more faithful to do it, not|der I should, for once in my life, eat a bitter 
rubbing with a wet sponge the thin paper is re-|/eaning to our own understanding, nor attempting | melon from your hand.” ‘This generous answer 
moved, the pattern remaining on the ware, per-|to order the affairs of the church according to |of the slave struck the master so forcibly, that he 
fect and complete to the faintest line and the| human policy, but allowing the government to be |immediately gave him his liberty. With such 
smallest dot. Now it happens, unfortunately, that| upon His shoulder, of the increase of whose gov-| sentiments should man receive his portion of suf- 
the ware, though before it was printed it was ernment it was declared, “There should be no/|ferings at the hand of God.— Horne. 
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Strength in Weakness, 
For ‘** The Friend.” 

It is doubtless a source of great comfort to the 
truly exercised and burden bearing travellers 
Zionward amongst us, to be able to believe that 
there remains up and down in our once and indeed 
still highly favoured religious Society, even in 
these times of wide spread desolation, C ‘aused by 
the insidious attempts of the enemy of all right- 
eousness to lay waste her fair borders, by intro- 
ducing unsoundness of principle,) a remnant, 
though it be in some places only comparable to | 
the two legs or the piece of an ear, taken out of | 


the lion’s mouth, who yet prefer Jerusalem above | 
hazard nothing | 


their chief joy. Assuredly we 
in saying, that as these keep their ranks in right- 
eousness, they will have joyfully to witness Sa- 
tan’s kingdom to become more and more weak in 
them, and the house of David will wax stronger 
and stronger, until they become comparable to} 
those spoken of by the Lord’s prophet formerly : 
“ And Saviours shall come up on Mount Zion to} 
judge the Mount of Esau, and the kingdom shall | 
be the Lord’s.”’ 

Wherefore, in the language of the Apostle, 
“Gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and 
hope to the end, for the grace that is to be brought 
unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” Let 
us then press toward the mark for the prize of our 
high calling, for as sure as there is a king in 
Zion, so sure the Lamb and his followers will have 
the victory. But may we ever bear in mind, that 
though a Paul may plant, and an Apollos water, 
(if ability is afforded soto do,) yet the Lord alone 
can give the increase. That there is but one 
leader of his people,—but one Captain to look to 
for guidance and support, and he is invincible, — 
even the Lion of the tribe of Judah: and all 
that trust in Him will know their bow to abide in 
streneth. He will cover the heads of these in 
the day of battle, and be strength to them that 
turn the battle to the gate. 

These are, indeed, trying times that have come 


upon us—times that try men’s souls; and all the 


true cross-bearing disciples of the Lord Jesus, 
doubtless feel it to be so. Yet, to these or to 
any of the faithful, there is no cause for discourage- 
ment: “the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal the Lord knoweth them that are 
his ;” and he can save by few as well as by many. 


May we not then take courage, putting on strength | 


in the name of the Lord, and go forth conquering 
and to conquer r all our spiritual enemies, and what- 
ever opposes itself against the Truth. But mark 
it must be in the name of the Lord, which is his 
power, that this strength is to be put on. No 
other kind of strength will do. 

Let us remember, 
and of Gideon, after his little army had been 
again and again reduced, that was found sufficient 
to put to flight the enemies of the Lord formerly. 
And the same sword will be found sufficient at 


this d day to put to flight our spiritual enemies, and | 


the enemies of the Truth. 

Maryland, Eleventh mo. 9th, 1854. 

icici 

Would it not be dneniust from the character 
of the Creator, to conclude that he made man sin-| 
ful? He who — all his works “ good,”’ 
“very good ;’’ He who is goodness itself ; 
8 perfection itself! Yes, it would. But seeing | 
that our first parents fell from that happy and dig- 
nified state, in which they were formed by the 
Divine hand, they entailed upon their offspring, | 
not sin, but the prope nsity to sin ; this propensity, 
as yet, is not wholly overcome, for “all hi we sin- 
hed, and come short of the glory of God;’ 
thus “in Adam all die.” 


!}sence of copper beneath the surface, as do the 


it was the sword of the Lord | 


to assert that we 
idition polluted with iniquity, as to say, that He 
who so pitied and so loved mankind afler the fall, 
as to send his beloved and only begotten Son into 
the world, to propitiate for the sins of the world, 
created man for destruction. We may be assured 
that, as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
‘all he made alive ;” by which I understand, that 
all are visited by the quickening virtue of the Holy 
| Spirit. Now, as this is the Spirit that giveth life, 

so we may all come from sin and death, to holi- 
ness and life, into the holy image and blessed like- 


ness, in which man was originally created.—S. L. 
Grubb. 

ccpceecedelallcia cate 
| From the Piough, the Loom and the Anvil. 
| Mines and Minerals, and Manufacturing in East 
Te nnessee, 
| Much has been said of the copper-mines of Polk 
county, and from what we hear as daily occurring 
in that region, we are constrained to believe that 
their value has not been as yet half developed. 
But recently, we are told, the miners have reached | 
|the yellow sulphuret of copper, which we under- 
stand is an infallible indication of the inexhausti- 
ble extent of the mines, and also their incompara- 
ble richness. The fever which has _ hitherto 
| prevailed in that quarter of East Tennessee, seems 
not yet to have attained its highest pitch, as new 
discoveries are being made, new mines opened, 
and large transactions transpiring. But last week, 
|we are informed, there were sales of two or three 
| quarter sections of land, at about $1,250,000. 


taken from the mines monthly, and this of such 


per ton, thus making the products of the mines 


| 
even now half a million of dollars per month. | 
What it will be when the shafts that are being} 


sunk all penetrate the rich sulphuret, no one can | 
conjecture, and what discoveries are yet to be 
|made in the intervening spaces 
county mines and those recently discovered in Car- 
roll county, Virginia, “no man can know.” That 


the same continuous vein, which extends along 
our eastern border, we think there cannot be the 
shadow of a doubt, as the Virginia and Polk 
county veins have the same direction, north-east 
and south-west, have the same dip, the same| 
mountains. Beside this, the formation of the in-| 
tervening country indicates as certainly the pre- 


masses of once molten matter which are to be seen 
|where the copper has been found. 

| But these copper developments are not the one- 
tenth part of the indications of the unprecedented 
value which is some day, and that now not very 
far distant, to be attached to mineral lands in 
East Tennessee. To say nothing of our zinc, 
lead, marble, ete., ete., and the immense amount 
of capital which we have no doubt will be some 


| the earth, we can point to our mountains of iron 
land coal as being of more value, ultimately, than 
all the copper-mines of the world, no matter how 
renee they may be. 

It is strange, indeed, that all the capital which 


Tennessee, ‘should be controlled by this copper 
mania. ‘There are immense fields of coal, unsur- 
passed in their extent, or in the quality of the) 
‘coal, by any that has ever been discovered, in| 
immediate proximity to the best iron-ore in the| 


\world, and that, too, so abundant, that we verily 


are born into this world in a con-| 


About five thousand tons of ore are now being | 


richness as to be worth net one hundred dollars 


between the Polk | 


the two developments are but the out-cropping of | 


earth ; 


surface-indications, and are in the same chain of} i 


provements in the art of making iron, the pig-iron 
may be made at a cost of little more than five 
dollars per ton. And yet thousands of acres of 
land in Kast Tennessee, where this coal and iron 
so much abound, might now be purchased for less 
than fifty cents per acre; and that, too, in view 
of the fact that there are so soon to be radiating 
from Knoxville, railways to the north, south, east, 
and west, over which the iron may be transported 
a profit to any market in the United States. 

T'o Charleston, for instance, the time will soon 
be when it may be transported for eight dollars 
per ton, thence to New York for two and a half 
dollars; to Cincinnati and Louisville for from four 
to five dollars, making the actual cost of the iron 
in New York less than $20 per ton, in Charles- 
ton less than $15, and in Cincinnati less than 
310! To our distant readers, who are familiar 
| with the prices for pig-iron, ranging from $20 to 
S00, these suggestions may seem to be visionary, 
but they will not so think when we tell them that 
iron is now made Kast Tennessee after the 
fashion in which “our fathers’? made it, and that, 
too, with charcoal, at $10 per ton, and that the 
iron men of Kast Tennessce have always realized 
good profits in the Ohio river markets, though 
their only access to them heretofore has been by a 
transportation of near three thousand miles, (via 
the Tennessee and Ohio rivers.) Here, then, is 
the place to “ put money’’—in the coal and iron 
lands; not that there are not large profits to be 
realized from a more complete development of our 
marble quarries, zine and lead-mines; but iron 
has ever been, and must continue to be, an article 
absolutely indispensable, in some form or other, 
to every family in this and every other land. 

<xcsiiaalaialaiiay 
One Voice and the Pure Language, 

All dear Friends everywhere, who have tasted 
of the everlasting power, and are made partakers 
of the Divine nature, be faithful, and dwell in 
that which is pure. Take heed of the world’s evil 
ways, words, worships, customs and fashions ; 
neither let fair speeches draw you out, nor hard 
speeches trouble you and make you afraid. But 
fear the Lord God of heaven and earth, who by 
his mighty power upholds all things. Be bold in 
the power of Truth, and valiant for it upon the 
triumphing over and trampling adl/ deceit 
under foot, inward and outward; having done it 
in yourselves in particular, ye have power over 
the world in general. Meet together everywhere, 
and keep the unity of the Spirit, which is the bond 


| of peace, which circumciseth inwardly, and puts 
| off the body of sin, and baptiseth all into one body, 
| with one Spirit. 


And being written in one ano- 
ther’s hearts, have all one voice, and the pure lan- 
guage of Truth, where, in all plainness of speech, 
things may be spoken in nakedness of heart one 
unto another, in the eternal unity in one Spirit, 
which draws off and weans you from all things 
that are created and external, which fade and pass 


jaway, up to God the fountain of life, and Head of 
\day employed in bringing these treasures out of 


all things ; to whom be glory, wisdom, riches and 
| honour, God blessed forever; who hath blessed us 
and given to us eternal life, and this life is in his 
| Son ; and he that hath the Son, bath the Father 
jalso. That which the world doth profess and 
jmake a trade withal, the saints do enjoy and 


He w ho| |is now being i invested in the mineral lands in East} possess, which the world doth not know but in the 


letter. 

And all Friends and brethren, in what ye know, 
be faithful; rejoicing and praising the Lord with 
all thankfulness that the wise God should call 

| you, and elect you. O, dwell in love in your hearts 
to God, and one to another! And the God of love 


’ and | believe, with the fuel so near, and other facilities|and life keep you all in his power, and love, and 
But it is as unsound | which may be had, together with the modern im-| Spirit, to himself, that ye may all be kept pure, 
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. ee —e ee = ee ——— —_— 
and stand pure and clean before him. The work | For“ The Friend.” | the expiration of each half hour, the index, owin earth 
and harvest of the Lord is great; my prayers to| WISE SAYINGS.—No. 2. ‘to the broadness of the head of the pin, requisee must 
God are for you, that ye may be faithful, aud kept! In proportion as the heart becomes sanctified, | five minutes to pass over, thus allowing the watch- high 
faithful in the work.—G. F’. |there is a diminished tendency to enthusiasm and | man that amount of time to remove the pin, which with 
—_—__++.-—- Selected, | {#naticism; and this is undoubtedly one of the|duty is made obligatory upov him. To effect this, a tho 
MY TIMES ARE IN TITY HAND. |leading tests of sanctification. One of the marks | so ingenious and complicated is the machinery, he nishe 
Father, I know that all my life, |of an enthusiastic and fanatical state of mind, is aj has first to ascend to the fifth story, there pull a of th 
Is portioned out for me, | fiery and unrestrained impetuosity of feeling ; a| wire, which prepares the machinery for the next still t 
And the changes that will surely come, | rushing on, sometimes very blindly, as if the world | move, and then descend to the third story, and of tw 
oe a. cree anid nied. | were in danger, or as if the great Creator were not \ there pull another wire, connected likewise with haps, 
isteut dn oheedion thee. at the helm. It is not only feeling without a|the machinery below, which removes the pin from of fri 
i jgood degree of judgment, but, what is the cor-|the face of the clock, in the first story! This Th 
‘Through ear cain sia |rupting and fatal trait, it is feeling without a due | must be done at the time pointed out by the index seem: 
Si etaat ns glad utah eiaeeten smile, idegree of confidence in God. True holiness re- before alluded to, or else the pin cannot be pushed “cf 
And to wipe the weeping eyes, \flects the image of God in this respect as well asin until the index has traversed the whole circle, adopt 
And a heart at leisure from itself, jin others, that it is calm, thoughtful, deliberate,!and returned to the same point again—which pular 
To soothe and sympathise. jimmutable; and how can it be otherwise, since | would be some time during the next day. Con. stand 
I would not have the restless will | rejecting its own wisdom and strength, it incor-| sequently, if the watchman is neglectful, the dial varia 
nee ech a baile | —— itself into the wisdom and strength of the in the morning will point out each half hour of this | 
caeneiiee anes. |; =e ity. 2 jhis delinquency during the night! It will be to th 
I would be dealt with as « child, | here there is true Christian perfection, there perceived also, if we have made ourselves intelli- local: 
And guided where to go. |is always great humility ; a Christian grace which | gible, that he will be compelled to go over the A 
Diisnte le he eett ten, |it is difficult to define, but which implies at least | whole building once every halt hour. Robe 
li ehiateicweiute. |a quiet and subdued, a meek and forbearing spirit.| Such a time-piece in every establishment where a co 
I have a fellowship with hearts, | Whatever may be our supposed gifts and graces, | watchmen are employed, it strikes us, would serve rema 
To keep and cultivate, | whatever may be our internal pleasures and rap-|as an admirable check over a predisposition to ak 
ee ae | tures, they are far from furnishing evidence of/sleep, on the part of those to whose vigilance ning 
| completeness of Christian character without humi- | much of value is oftentimes entrusted.— St. Louis from 
—_ pons + eee i lity. It is this grace, which, perhaps more than | Republican. actio 
tok a: lial to blend with sitet life, jany other, imparts a beauty and attractiveness to a servi 
While keeping at Thy side, | the religious life ; and which, while it is blessed | NDOU Selected. In 
Content to fill a little space, | with the favour and approbation of God, has the ; ; i CA} DOUR. E the | 
So Thou be glorified. \additional efficacy of disarming, in a considerable| Candour is a disposition to form a fair and serte 
And if some things I do not ask |degree, even the hostility of unholy men. It has | ‘mpartial judgment on the opinions and actions not 
In thy cup of blessings be, the appearance of a contradiction in terms, but is |f others, or a temper of mind unsoured by envy, that 
I would have my spirit filled the more, ‘nevertheless true, that he who walks in humility \unruffled by malice, and unseduced by prejudice ; no p 
ear oii | walks in power. we | sweet without weakness, and impartial without and 
To carve Thee perfectly. | One of the surest marks of sanctification is an /"gour. Candour is a word which, in the present has 
: toe , ‘inereased sensitiveness to sin in all its degrees. |day, is found exceedingly convenient. ‘To the 
geo pn a eget only ea path, | The slightest sin is a source of unspeakable misery | infidel it is a shelter for his scepticism, to the 
Shas ho Paved yeoman lot, |to the sanctified heart ; and gives the soul no rest |ignorant for his ignorance, to the lukewarm for 
And a need for earnest prayer, till it is washed out in overflowing tears of peni- | his indifference, and to the irreligious for his of M 


But a lowly heart that leans on Thee, 


| tence. jerror. Zrue candour is different from that 
Is happy everywhere. 


The height and sum of religion is to bear the |guarded inoffensive language, and that studied 
image of Christ. But can those flatter themselves | openness of behaviour, which we so frequently 
that they bear the Saviour’s image, who are over- | mect with in men of the world. It consists not G 
come and are rendered impatient by every trifling | in fairness of speech ouly, but in fairness of heart. 


In a service that Thy love appoints, 
There are no bonds for me, 
For my secret heart is taught the truth, 





That makes Thy children free, ae ; : It is ; in li 
Sal & ths et elbcenmadag lore | incident of an adverse nature ¢ 0, remember t is not blind attachment, external courtesy, or & ia ¥ 
Is a life of liberty. | that the life of Christ was from beginning to end, | time-serving principle. Exempted on the one men 
aaa |a life of trouble. He was often misunderstood | hand from the dark jealousy of a suspicious mind, Sa 
ENCOURAGEMENT. jand ill-treated by all classes ; he was persecuted |!t 18 no less removed on the other, from that easy trate 
Brethren, while we sojourn here, | by the Pharisees; sold by the traitor whom he | credulity which is imposed upon by every spe- peri 
Fight we must, but should not fear ; | had chosen as one of the disciples ; reviled by the |Clous pretence ; its manners are unaffected, and tts pres 
Foes we have, but we've a Friend, |thief on the cross; put to death. But he was far professions sincere. “It conceals faults but it they 
One that loves us to the end; ‘pemeente ver senngeey5 yh tor 1 d of his|does not invent virtues.” ey 
Forward then, with courage go, See 2 ” — ton anc gooe Of his) ; pout 
Long we shall not dwell below ; | enemies, than he was of personal exemption from | scence ther 
Soon the joyful news will come, | their persecutions.” ‘ Father, forgive them, they Subterranean Waters. give 
“ Child r Father calls, come home.” ik rhs - ” . ‘ - 5 
ne a | know not what they do. We recently noticed a very deep Artesian well as 0 
In our way, a thousand snares it Se |which has been bored at the sugar works of that 
, rares ° o, c , : . 
= es ngenious Clock. | Belcher & Brothers, St. Louis, Mo., to the depth and 
Satan, ; oe | In our recent visits to many of our large manu- of twenty-two hundred feet without reaching pure The 
Watches each unguarded heart ; lfrotesing and ott . ‘ ie: i gp ey 
But from Satan’s malice free, facturing and other establishments where watch-| water. ‘This is the greatest depth ever attained, | Kei 
Saints shall soon in glory be ; | men are employed during the night as security |and as the operation of boring is still continued, — ally 
Then the joyful news shall come, against fire, we have been reminded of an inge-|in the confident hope of ultimately securing the one 
“Chi , ve 2 © ” Dae ss bs dai i ° o ¥ 5 
Child, our Father calls, come home. | hious clock which we once saw in a large cotton long sought water, the question is undergoing 4 the 
But of all the foes we meet, factory in Cincinnati, which performed the remark- | scientific discussion as to whether this expectation able 
vn oe — > feet,— uble feat of reporting in the morning every half|is not fallacious. A writer in the St. Louis De- per: 
z é 8 § > wate ¢ av 7 > 5 | : 
Like the foes thet aeett atiile : hour the watchman may have devoted to sleep|/mocrat, who has conversed with the operators, wh 
Yet, let nothing mar your peace, | during the night previous, instead of looking after makes the following representation of the probable I 
Christ shall also conquer these ; | the interests of his employer. It was new to us, |ultimate result. He takes it for granted that water ma 
Then the joyful news will come, and perhaps may be so to some of our readers. _| will be reached. it ¥ 
“ Now our Father brings us home. Swain. The building was five stories high, and the; ‘Suppose that the vein may have its fountain Dey 
, ; \clock was in the lower story. Around its face, | head (and there is no extravagance in the hypothe- mat 
Grafting Pears on the Mountain Ash.—1 he | just outside the figures, is a circle of pins, jutting | sis) somewhere in the peaks of the Rocky Moun gov 
Maine Farmer speaks of a five years’ trial of|out from the dial, and capable, by means of ma-|tains at the altitude of one thousand feet, and by tha 
Bartlett pears grafted on the mountain ash, as|chinery, of being drawn in, even with the dial. |a dip of the strata of rocks between which it is mas 
very successful, the trees bearing well, and the | Outside of these is an index, which points to each | contained, it lies twenty-five hundred feet below — — tho 


pears excellent. of these pins consecutively every half hour. At/|the surface of the ground at this point of the Go: 
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earth’s surface—then on the principle that water| they might usurp authority over him,” adding, | of peace and salvation the Lord hath been pleased 
must find its level, or that the stream will rise as|‘‘he hoped in God he should shortly see their| 


\to make successful, so that his living and savoury 
high as the fountain, the water will burst forth! power taken from them.” They also say that he| testimony has a seal on the hearts of the true 


with a force sufficient to carry it to the height of| had in a printed sheet called “ * Au Appeal,’ &c.,| Israelites of God, in these American parts; who 
a thousand feet, excepting, of course, the dimi-| traduced and vilely misrepresented the industry, | has stood firm in the building of the Lord, against 
nished force that would be induced by the friction | care, readiness and vigilance of some magistrates|that spirit in George Keith and his adherents, 
of the stream against the sides of the bore—though | and others here, in their late proceedings against| that would divide, rend and scatter; and many 
still the great pressure of the earth at the depth|the privateers, Babbit and his crew, in order to| have been the malicious arrows that have been 
of twenty-five hundred feet would equal, or, per-| bring them to condign punishment whereby to|shot at him, endeavouring, with all the arts and 


haps, more than counterbalance the impediment 
of friction.’’ 


discourage such attempts in future.’ They add,/| parts that spirit could prompt them to, to vilify 


| * Now, for as much as we, as well as others, have | and wickedly to calumniate him both with tongue 


The Washington Globe, commenting upon this,|borne, and still do patiently endure, the said|and press; therefore the love of God, and the re- 


seems to augur a failure, and says :— 

“The reason of the failures is, in general, the | 
adoption of an erroneous theory, which is the po- 
pular one, but is not the correct one, notwith- 
standing—that water can be had anywhere, in- 
variably, by boring deep enough. We believe 
this is a fallacy, and that, were it possible to bore 
to the centre of the earth, it might be done in some 
localities, without obtaining the desired element.’’ 

A similar conclusion has been arrived at by Mr. 
Robert Mills, the architect and engineer, who, in| 
a communication to the National Intelligencer, | 
remarks :— 


\a tendency to sedition and disturbance of the 


|George Keith and his adherents, in their many | gard we have to his truth, constrains us to certify 


gross revilings of our religious Society, yet we| unto you, that as far as we understand, he is clear 
cannot (without the violation of our trust to the|/from the false aspersions and defamations that 


|king and governor, as also to the inhabitants of|have been spread abroad in many countries, by 


this government,) pass by, or connive at, such|the said George Keith and his adherents, having 
part of the said pamphlet and speeches, that have | been cleared in the face of the country of many of 
them, with shame to the false accusers.” 
peace, as also to the subversion of the present} Among the variouscharges made against Friends 
government, or to the aspersing of the magistrates | of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting by George Keith, 
thereof.” /one was their refusing to acknowledge the action 
It is possible that Samuel Jennings and his fel-| of what he called an adjourned meeting of the said 
low magistrates were more or less influenced by a} Monthly Meeting, held Twelfth mo. 27th, 1691. 


sense of private wrongs and injuries received at| The case was this. At the Monthly Meeting held 


“The sulphur water is probably the only run-| the hands of George Keith and companions, when | Twelfth mo. 26th, 1691, much discussion took 


ning stream that will be met with; as it flows 
from the caverns of the mountains, formed by the 
action of internal fires, evidence of which is ob- 
servable in these mountains.” 

In 1849, Mr. Mills published some papers in 
the Intelligencer, in the course of which he as- 
serted that the Artesian well at Charleston would 
not reach a permanent supply of pure water, as 
that city is located on an alluvial region, where 
no primitive springs can be reached or tapped ; 
and this has been verified, as thus far no water 
has been reached. 

———_-.—————. 


| 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


| they undertook to punish them for words spoken! place relative to George Keith’s charges against 


against the peace of the province. In short, it is) William Stockdale, and the regular business being 
almost impossible for any man to be altogether|concluded, the meeting adjourned,—the clerk, 
impartial towards another, where a sense of per-| with Thomas Lloyd and many others leaving the 
sonal injury or abuse is keenly felt by the judge.| house. As George Keith continued his clamour, 
In all cases where we think personal attacks have| his party and a considerable number of Friends 
been made on us by any one, it is the part of true| remained behind, either to defend the Truth or to 
wisdom to keep silence when that person’s charac-| hear what he had to urge against it. This com- 
ter is spoken of, and to let others rebuke them,|pany,—not the Monthly Meeting,—but some of 
even in cases where we think they need rebuke. | its members, agreed to meet the next morning, at 
| Unkind feelings, engendered by words of reproof| the school-house, to continue their discussion and 


|unnecessarily harsh, are often kept up and in-| to come to a judgment between George Keith and 


| creased by public expressions showing suspicion of| his accusers. At this next meeting a considera- 


|the motives, or manifesting a more severe judg- 


ble number of persons, not in membership with 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, |ment on the actions of the objects of our preju-| Friends, were present, and the few sound persons 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members| dice, than we would feel warranted in meting out | who met with them, generally withdrew in a short 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. |to others for a similar conduct. It is a sad thing|time. The meeting then being almost all favour- 
(Continued from page 70.) to see individuals, whilst contending for the Truth, | able to George, sent for William Stockdale to come 

SAMUEL JENNINGS. | attacking through prejudice Truth’s most honest|and defend himself before it, which he declined 

George Keith and Thomas Budd issued early | advocates. This last was not the case of Samuel|to do. The company then gave forth a condemna- 
in 1692 a book called “ The Plea of the Innocent,” | Jennings, and if he did overstep his place as a| tion against William Stockdale and Thomas Fitz- 
in which they, in the language of the present-| minister of the Gospel, in acting as a magistrate,| water. George and his company demanded that 
ment of the grand jury, ‘ defamingly accuse’ it was against one neither sound in the faith, nor|the action of this body should be entered on the 
Samuel Jennings, he being a judge and a magis-| disposed to let Truth govern his tongue in speak-| Monthly Meeting books as a part of its proceed- 


trate of this province, of being too high and im-| 
perious in worldly couris, calling him an impudent, | 
presumptuous and insolent man.” On this charge | 
they were tried, found guilty, and fined each five 
pounds. The magistrates undertook to separate 
themselves from their office; so as freely to for- 
give what was spoken against them as Quakers or 
as men, and yet to punish the offenders, because | 
that in their persons the magistracy was abused 
and contemned, and lawful authority set at naught. 
The fines were never exacted, and although George 
Keith earnestly desired imprisonment, and actu- 
ally went to the prison door that he might sign 
one of his papers there, yet as the magistrates let 
the whole affair remain a dead letter, he was not 
able to get up a reputable cause for the outcry of 
persecution, which he spread widely through the 
whole country. 

To meet the clamours made by George, the 
magistrates published their reasons, showing that 
it was proven before them that he had called the) 
Deputy Governor, Thomas Lloyd, “an impudent. 
man,’’—telling him that “he was not fit to be a 
governor, and that his name would stink.”’ Also, 
that he had called members of the council and 
Magistrates “impudent rascals,” and had charged 
those of the magistrates who were ministers of the 


‘bled; both provokers and provoked.” 


| Philadelphia felt full unity with him in his oppo-| 
‘sition to George Keith, and when he went over| 


ing respecting religious or civil affairs. |ings, and brought the subject to the Quarterly 
The Friends of London Yearly Meeting who) Meeting in the First month, which of course re- 
heard the fierce charges of George Keith against | fused to take any notice of it. Thus his opponents, 
Samuel and his fellow magistrates, expressed this|(George says, separated from them. Some left 
opinion relative to their trying him: ‘lt had|them when the Monthly Meeting ended; some 
been better they had not meddled with it, but! left the gathering the next day when they saw 
quietly have borne it and passed it by.” “There| what kind of company had assembled, and then 
appears to have been too much height of spirit on | the body of them in the Quarterly Meeting refused 
both sides, and both had need to be deeply hum-) to receive the judgment of the company, who met 
It is ad-|at the school-house, or acknowledge it as the 
mitted by the intimate friends and acquaintances action of the Monthly Meeting. ‘These things 
of Samuel Jennings, that although of an affec-| George enumerates as causes of the separation. 
tionate and kind disposition, he bad naturally a;| Samuel Jennings not only answered these 
hasty temper, which, whilst generally kept under | assertions of George in the Yearly Meeting at 
due subjection, did occasionally manifest itself.) London, but afterwards in print, and manifested 
His walk through life was, however, remarkably|in his replies, not only much sound argument, 
cireumspect, and self-possessed. His Friends in| but many characteristic strokes of wit. 


(To be continued.) 
—_——--———— 


as related in our last number to visit the churches| Such as live the nearest to our great Master, 
in England, and to meet that apostate at the|are not distinguished by exemption from suffer- 
Yearly Meeting in London, they gave him a satis-|ing, or from being subject to humiliating dispen- 
factory certificate. Griffith Owen, John Goodson, | sations, but by Divine support, and in due time, 
and Robert Ewer, three Friends in good repute, | there comes deliverance, that the life of Jesus may 
prepared it. It thus runs: “ We have thought |be made manifest in their mortal flesh, more and 


‘fit, and also our duty to certify unto you that we| more, and that all things appertaining to these, 


have good unity with him in the Spirit and life| his followers, may redound to the glory of his 


Gospel, with “having obtained the legal office that | of Jesus, whose labour and travail in the Gospel|own excellent name.—S. L. Grubb. 
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Prom the Edinburgh Review. lopening on the deck, in ie their berths are | for. 


European Emigration to the United Sates, 


(Continued from page 67.) 


The ‘“‘ Modern Exodus” 
in view of these things; 


ceases to be a wonder 
we are only 


lence were necessary to it. The Irish peasantry 
fled before the scourge of 1847, not singly, nor by 
families, nor by villages even, but by whole dis- 
tricts; and yet two must have fallen where one 
escaped toa foreign shore. The priests in some jin the former; little of the 
places say that they ceased almost to minister, leaving forever the land of nativity. 


Irish Channel are breaking against the bows. 


been little wanted since by the bride. Liverpool|money, a clean comfortable home, a tidy wife, 


was crowded with emigrants, and ships could not children at school, and the old folk and the bro- 


be found to do the work. The poor creatures | thers and sisters brought out, Pat tells the Yankees 


were packed in dense masses, in ill-ventilated and | of the jewel of a land he left behind, and wishes 


unseaworthy vessels, uuder charge of improper 


(the rogue) that he may just lay his old bones 
masters, and the natural result followed. 


Pesti-|once more there before he dies. 


famine. 
emigrants to Canada in British bottoms, in 1847, | ness. 
died on the passage or soon after arrival. The 
American vessels, owing to a stringent passenger |stimulated by the same system. 


New York and Boston were nevertheless crowded from the Rhine, Wurtemberg, and Prussia, than 
with patients from Irish estates. The attention of | from Bavaria, where obstacles are now thrown in 


parliament was called to these things, and an act | the way of it,) and from Switzerland even, and is 


somewhat similar to that of the United States was managed by commercial houses in the North Sea 
passed, which has done much to prevent the recur-| ports, in Havre, in London, in Liverpool, and in 
rence of misery. The number of passengers is| New York. * * * * “I have known,” writes one 
restricted, the space to be allowed to each, the | well-informed gentleman, ‘hundreds of German | 
size of the berths, the character of the decks, the | families who have taken out with them to the| 
quantity of provisions and water per passenger 
are all prescribed by the various acts; and it|forty thousand florins each family. It may be| 
is made the duty of the emigration commissioners admitted as a fact that out of twenty German emi- 
to enforce the law. 

Under these acts the Irish emigration has grown | States money enough to enable them to establish 
into a systematic and well- conducted business in | themselves in the inland States.”” We confess we 
the hands of persons who receive the wanderers at | had supposed that the pauper emigration bore a 
Liverpool from all parts of Ireland, even from | larger relative proportion to the voluntary. The 
Sligo. The main movement, however, is from latter moves generally in families, and often by 
Cork, where they arrive by car or rail from the| villages. Accompanied thus by their clergyman | 
southern and western counties, and are thence|and their doctor, and loaded with quantities of | 
transported to Liverpool in steamers, to await at | useless farming and household utensils, which they 
their own expense, the sailing of the vessel. When | bring with them at a great expense and discard 
a number are about to leave, the whole village— jon arrival, these simple agriculturists leave the 


the old (above sixty) against whose free emigra- | dreary ene houses which served as a home for 


tion the passenger laws of some of the States inter- | their c: attle, their horses, and themselves, and as 
pose impediments ; the well-to-do, who have no/|a storehouse for their produce; 
need to depart; the beggar whose filthy shreds the heavy tower and bright bulbous dome of the 
cannot be called a covering; the youngest children | venerable church; take a last look at the fields 
even—gather in a tumultuous group about the|which have so long borne linseed, and wheat and 
car holding the smiling faces whose happy lot it| maize to them and their fathers; and set out joy- 
is to leave forever their native land. With the fully on their voyage. Or, if they be mechanics 
wildest signs of grief for the departing as if for|and tradesmen 
the dead, “with waving of hands, beating of the 71 per cent. of the emigration of 1852, and 48 
air, unearthly howls, tears, sobs, and hysteric 's,| per cent. of that of 1851, as of these classes), they 
they press confusedly around the carriage, each are still more content to go to a country, where 
one struggling for the last shake of the hand, the they anticipate ready employment and high wages. 
last kiss, the last glance, the last adieu. The only| And if they be paupers, they certainly have no- 
calm persons in this strange scene are the subjects | thing to lose by the change. " Many are doubtless 
of it all, to whom this moment is the consumma-|doomed to disappointment; for some of the town 
tion of long hopes and many dreams, who have | labour is overdone and ill-paid—the ever oppressed 
talked of it and sang of it (for the songs of the|needlewoman, for instance—even in energetic 
peasantry now dwell upon it), till it has become a| America. But we are credibly informed that ‘they 
reality. are gradually taking possession of many of the 

Before going on board the ship at Liverpool, branches of industry in the large towns, as they 
they are subjected to a strict inspection by the|ean work and live for less than the Americans. 
medical authorities, and the same persons examine | They take leave of their country with a little more 
the medicine chests to see that the vessel is pro-| sentiment than the Irish, but yet without sorrow. 
perly secured against maladies. They are then * * * ¥ * * 
put on board the first. vessel of the line sailing) At Mannheim, or Hamburg, or Bremen, or 
after their arrival; and we have the authority of wherever it may be, the emigrants surrender 
Mr. Hale for saying that they sometimes cross themselves and their fates to the shippers who 
and land without knowing her name. When onj|contract to take them to New York; but not be- 
board they are assigned to certain berths, their /fore a careful government has seen that their | 


There is even less sentiment in this parting than 
regret so natural in 
That comes | 
except to ‘the dying, and that their services have | later, when, in full employment, with plenty of 


There is no such 
lence chased the fugitive to complete the work of | feeling when the ship sails—not a wet eye, not a 
Fifteen thousand out of ninety thousand sigh, not a regret—all is buoyant hope and happi-| 


The German emigration has also been greatly 


It comes from 
law, were better managed; but the hospitals of all parts of Germany (possibly at present more 


| United States sums of money varying from ten to 
’ 


grants, nineteen take out with them to the United | 


bid good-bye to| 


(and the Hamburg statistics return | 


chests are hauled into the little compartments, |comfort and health have been reasonably goovided jena profitably transports nations from regions 


And in truth, they require some looking 


jsituated; they are fernished with cooking-places | after, for they and their luggage are ge nerally in 
for the preparation of the stores which they take 
in addition to the ship’s rations, the messes are | 
astonished | made up for the voyage, the pilot takes the ship| either 
that, like the Exodus of old, famine and pesti-| below the bar, search is made for stowaways, the} 
| pilot leaves, taking with him all secreted persons 
|whom the search exposes, and the waters of the 


too filthy a state for a sea- -voyage. They are then 
brought to the sea-shore, “from whence they are 
shipped directly to America, or to Havre, 
to Londun, or to Liverpool, by way of Hull. 
‘Twice as many sail from Bremen as from any 
other continental port. Next in rank is Havre, 
| which they reach under charge of agents, either 
by rail from Cologne, or by steam from the nor- 
thern ports. Hi: amborg, Antwerp, and the Eng. 
lish ports, all take large numbers. Fifteen or 
| twenty thousand came to London last year to take 
passage hence for New York. Whoever crossed 
from Rotterdam within the year probably saw 
from one to three hundred of these people in the 
forward cabin, principally young men and women 
in the vigour of life with ‘their children. After 
passing the Brielle or the Helvoetsluys, he lost 
| sight of them during the day. The women were 
below ill, from the “unaccustomed motion of the 
| vessel, and the men were either ministering to 
them, or were lazily stretched on the piles of 
Dutch produce which lumbered the deck to the 
tops of the paddle-boxes. When the sun had 
sunk behind the purple horizon, and the tranquil 
waters of the usually turbulent ocean began to 
reflect the rays of the moon breaking through the 
clouds, he probably saw these not very tidy men 
and women creeping up from below to breathe 
the fresh air; and before long the harmony ofa 
trained chorus, singing the songs of the Danube, 
ithe Rhine, or the “Elbe, struck his ear. If he 
were curious to know more of them, he would 
have found, on inquiry, that they were peasants 
from Bavaria, or Baden, or Nassau, or West- 
phalia, or Saxony; or artizans from the towns of 
the Rhine and the central states. He would 
have observed that though untidy even to filthi- 
ness, they were by no means poor, rude, or abso- 
lutely uulettered. Their music alone would have 
told him of a certain amount of cultivation ; the 
gold upon their persons would have satisfied him 
that they were not without means to take care of 
themselves; and the Bibles distributed in the 
various families would have shown him their 
sense of the importance of those treasures which 
ineither moth nor rust ean corrupt, and which 
thieves cannot break through and steal. If he 
felt disposed still to follow their fortunes, he 
would have seen them landed in London; and 
after going through the necessary formalities at 
the Custom House, transferred to a boarding- 
house at Wapping, under charge of the agent, to 
await, at the contractor’s expense, the sailing of 
the vessel. He would have seen them subjected 
the next day to the examination of the health 
officer ; and then going on board the vessel, he 
would have found that they were comfortably 
provided for in the manner which we have already 
described. Thus cared for without trouble to 
themselves, surrounded with friends and old neigh- 
bours, and provided with plenty of tobacco, he 
must have left them convinced that they would 
make the voyage with little risk of serious illness 
or death by the way, and with as much comfort 
as the unusual comfort of keeping clean would 
permit. Or if, to follow their fortunes still far- 
ther, he had taken passage with them, he would 
have witnessed himself the comfort and harmony 


of the little community on the voyage, and would 


have seen its members on arrival taken in charge 
by the commissioners of emigration, and either 
supplied with work in some part of the country 
needing their services, or sent to colonize the 
West. And he would probably have admired the 
wisdom of the machinery which quietly, humanely, 
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where want makes them anarchists, to a country | ings of Friends, 1 viz: - that held i in » Dublin, New | appointment, and after much labour and care om 
where, if demagogues would let them alone, plenty | E nel: ind, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. united in laying before the Yearly Meeting here- 


would soon turn them into conservatives. 


(To be conciuded.) | 
> | 
For ** The Friend.” | 


Review of the Weather for Tenth Month, 1854. | 

The Tenth month of this year has been rather | 
dry, there having been but a few little showers of 
rain—little more than an inch in all. The wea- 
ther has, with but little exception, been mild and 
pleasant, thus facilitating the farmers’ operations 
in gathering in the corn, potatoes, apples, Xc., | 
though, as was said in a former report, the crop 
of the latter was almost a failure. 

We frequently have a little fall of snow during 
this month; but this year there has been none 
here, though snow fell to the depth of two or three 
inches in Worcester county, Mass., at Montreal, 
and on some of the hills of Vermont, as early as 
the 15th. 

The average temperature for the month was 
§3i—about 3° higher than last year. Amount 
of rain, 1.524 inches. Last year, 3.8 inches fell 
during the Tenth month. 

West-town B. S., Eleventh mo. 8th, 1854. 
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39 GR 53} Ww. Cle |Clear—cloudy—rain in eve. 
2 54 66 60 WwW. Clear. 
3 54 70 62 'E. to S. W. Cloudy—some rain. 
4 43 70 56} E. to N. W. | Showery—clear. 
5 43 62 52} Ww. | Clear. 
6 34 60 47 Ww. Do. 
7 34 73 533 Ww. Do. 
8 49 74 61) Ww. Do. 
* Ww. Do. 
E. Do. 
E. Cloudy—clear. 
_ Du. some rain—clear. 
to N.E Do. shewery. 


Dark—cloudy—4 in. of rain. 
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| High wind—dark el’ds fly’g. 
E., S. W. Cloudy. 
WwW. | Clear. 
W. | Generally clear. 
to N. W. Do. do. 
Do. do. 
Clear. 
Do. 
Cold N. E. wind—clear. 
| Clear, 
S. Do. Atmosphere hazy 
54S. Do. do. do. 
=7 39 66 525 S.E.toS Do, do. do. 
283 54 61 57) E. Cloudy—showery, P. m. 
2 65 67 Ss. W. Generally clear. 
30 64 68 66 S. W. | Clou ty. 
__3l 64 65 G4) 5. W. Generally clear. 
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THE FPRIEND.— 


ELEY ENTH MONTH 18, 1854. 





We have received from a Friend a copy of the 
minutes of the late Indiana Yearly Meeting, from 
which we make the following extracts. We omit | 
the re port of the Committee appointed to take into 
consideration the two epistles from Ohio until next | 
week, when we hope to be able to give the reports 
of the committees appointed on the same ae 
in the Y early Meetings of Baltimore and N. Caro- 
lina. It will be more convenient for reference to 
have them together. 


“Reports are received from all the Quarterly 
Meetings.” 


“The printed General Epistle from the Y early 
Meeting of Friends in London, and a special one 
in Writing, addressed by that meeting to this, have 
een received and read at this time, to our satis- 
faction and edification. 


“An epistle has also been received and read | 


from each of the following named Yearly Meet- 


‘These testimonials of brothe erly fellowship and 
regard, of our brethren in other parts, have been | 
|cordi: tl and refreshing to us. 
no epistle this year from the Yearly Meeting of| 
North Carolina. 


“Two communications in writing, addressed to | 


this meeting, from two distinct bodies, each claim- 
ing to be Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, held 
at the usual time and place this year, are now re- 
ceived and laid before this meeting. By this, 
and other evidence, the meeting has come to the 


knowledge, (affecting our hearts with much sor-| 
row) that a separation in that Yearly Meeting has 


taken pl ace, and that two meetings, assuming , that | 
name and character, have been held ; : whereupon | 
this meeting, 
of the case, unites in referring the consideration | 
of the papers before us to the following named 
Friends,* who are desired to peruse them, and 
obtain such other evidence in the case as may be 
had, and make written report to next sitting, of 
their judgment, as to which of the said bodies 
‘should be recoguized by this meeting, as Ohio} 
| Yearly Meeting of Friends, and the communica-| 


tions thereof read accordingly.” 
| «The following Friends are appointed to pre- 


| pare an essay of an epistle to each of the Yearly 
Meetings of Friends, and produce the essays to a 
future sitting :” = SS 


| 
| George Carter, on behalf of the Representa-| 


| tives, proposed Elijah Coffin for clerk, and Levi | 
| Jessup and Charles F. Coffin for assistants, with | 
| which the meeting unites, and they are appointed | 
|accordingly.” 


| “The consideration of the state of Society was 
‘entered into by reading the Queries and the An- 
iswers to them from the several Quarterly Meet- 
| ings.” 


| « By the reports from Blue River, White Lick, | 


Western, Union, and Concord Quarterly Meetings, 
’ ’ 7 z 


it appears that those meetings have united in for-| 


| warding a request to this mecting, for the estab- 


|lishment of a Yearly Meeting, to be composed of | 


|the s said Quarterly Meetings, and be settled and 
‘held at or near Plainfield, in the State of Indiana, 
lon the Second-d: ay after the third First-day in the 
Ninth month, at ‘11 A. M.: the meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, on Seventh-day preceding, at 11 
A.M.; and be known by the name of Western 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. Whereupon this 
meeting having taken the request into considera- 
tion, unites in appointing a joint committee of 
men and women Friends to visit those Quarterly 
| Meetings, and deliberate weightily upon their 
‘request, and report their judgment thereon, as to 
the propriety of granting it, to our next Yearly 
Meeting.” 


‘‘The meeting directs that the documents re- 
ceived from Ohio, signed by Benjamin Hoyle as 
| Clerk, be returned to him, together with an ex- 
tract of the proceedings of this meeting in the case. 

“The Friends appointed last year to take under 
consideration our present discipliue, and propose 
}such emendations and alterations as may appear 
‘to them proper to be made, now make report as be- 
low, and lay before the meeting the book therein 
referred to.” 


“The committee of men and women Friends 
appointed last year to take under consideration 
our present discipline, and propose such emenda- 
tions and alterations as might appear proper to 
|make, now report, that we ‘have attended to the 


* Names of committees are omitted as unimportant. 


We have received | 


in view of the painful importance | 


with, the Book of Discipline, with such emenda- 
tions and alterations therein as we have agreed 
upon.” 


| The Boarding School Committee now make 


| the following report, which has been read.” 

“The committee to have charge and oversight 
of the Boarding School, have continued to give 
attention to the object of their appointment. 

“The winter session commenced on the 11th of 
'Tenth month, under the superintendence of the 
officers and teachers having charge at the time of 
our last report, and who are still employed for the 
ensuing winter session. The average attendance 
of the session, was about eighty- five scholars. 

‘The summer session which has just closed, 
averaged about sixty-one scholars, and their or- 
| derly ‘deportment has been satisfactory and encou- 
raging to those who have been connected with 
the man: izement of the school ; and their progress 
in the different branches in which they have been 
| engaged, has been satisfactory. 

“On an examination of the accounts, it appears 
that the school has, the past year, s sustained itself, 
jand paid a ceelbdie amount for repairs, and 
|new furniture, which was indispensable to the 
carrying on of the school.” 


| ‘Balance in favour of the school, $316.98.” 

“ Owing to a further advance in the price of 
provisions, Xc., since last Yearly Meeting, we 
have thought it right again to raise the price of 
board and tuition, and have fixed it at $50 per 
| scholar for the ensuing session.’ 


| 
| 


“The Friends appointed at last Yearly Meeting 
|to attend the opening of Pleasant Plain ‘Quarterly 
Meeting, make the following report :— 

“We, the committee appointed to attend the 
opening of Pleasant Plain Quarterly Meeting, 
have attended thereto. The meeting was satis- 
| factorily opened and held at the time and place 
| appointed.” 

“The consideration of the discipline, as_re- 
ported to this meeting at last sitting, was resumed 
and proceeded with to the end, all the emenda- 
tions and alterations, proposed by the committee, 
being brought to view; and the meeting having 
‘considered the same, now unites in adopting the 

book (as reported, with the emendations, altera- 
tions, and additions) as our Book of Discipline, 
and directs the printing of the same for the use of 
Friends of this Yearly Meeting; to take effect 
from and after the time of the reception thereof 
by the Monthly Meetings respectively.” 


“The General Committee on Education now 
report as below, which has been read.” 


| Whole number of children under twenty years 
iin the Yearly Meeting, 8,901. 

“Number attending schools under the super- 
vision of Friends, during the whole or part of the 
year, 908. 

Micales of Friends’ schools kept open during 
pert of the year, 119. 

‘‘Number of Friends’ children taught in schoals 
not under the supervision of Friends, 3,861.” 

“The Friends appointed at last Yearly Meet- 
ing to visit, in the love of the Truth, the Quar- 
terly Meetings, and as way might open for it, the 
| Monthly Meetings, now report as follows, which 
is satisfactory to the meeting :— 

“To the Yearly Meeting :—We, the committee, 
continued at last Yearly Meeting, to visit Quar- 
terly and Monthly Meetings, &c., unite in reporting 
that we have attended thereto as way has opened. 
| Most of the Quarterly Meetings, and many of the 
Monthly Meetings have been visited by a part of 
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the committee, to a good degree of sntiateation, | 
and we apprehend that further labour would be! 
profitable, particularly in Salem Quarterly, aud the | 
Monthly Meetings thereunto belonging ; and we 
would propose to the Yearly Meeting the appoint- | 
ment of a special committee of men and women 
Friends to attend thereto. 
“Tenth month 2d, 1854. 


“The proposition in the foregoing report, to| 
appoint a committee to visit Salem Quarterly 
Meeting, and the Monthly Meetings thereunto | 
belonging, and render such advice and assistance | 
as they may be enabled to render, being con- 
sidered, is united with by the meeting.” 


«The Friends appointed to propose Friends for 
a joint committee to visit Salem Quarterly Meet-| 
ing, and the Monthly Meetings thereunto belong- 
ing, also other Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, 
and individual Friends, as way may open for it, 
and to render such advice and assistance as they | 
may be enabled to render, now offer the following, | 
who being united with by the meeting, are ap- 
pointed accordingly, the men Friends by this 
meeting, and the women Friends by their meet- 
ing; and they are directed to report to next| 
Yearly Meeting.” * * * © 


“The Friends appointed to prepare essays of| 
epistles to other Yearly Meetings of Friends, have | 
produced an essay to each, and they have all been | 
read and adopted, and directed to be recorded. 
The clerk is directed to sign them on behalf of 
the Yearly Mecting, and place them in the hands) 
of the proper Yearly Meeting’s correspondents, | 
to be forwarded ; and those correspondents are | 
authorized to make verbal corrections, and see that | 
the quotations are properly cited.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to the 28th ult.—T7he 

"ar.—Up to the 21st ult., the operations against Sebas- 
topol continued, and the fire of the allies was effectively 
returned from the fortifications, which were but little} 
damaged. The garrison had made several sorties, and | 
succeeded in destroying some small works; in one of 
these attacks they appear to have inflicted considerable | 
injury upon the besiegers. Five steamers had arrived | 
at Constantinople with men, who had been wounded in| 
repelling the sortie referred to. The Russians are said 








to have lost 500 men, killed and wounded by the bom- 
bardment, on the 17th ult. Admiral Kornileff was killed. | 
Lord Raglan and General Canrobert had formally sum-| 
moned the garrison to surrender, and required the wo- 
men, children and sick to be sent away, and flags raised | 
upon the hospitals. 

The allied forces in the Crimea now number 110,000 | 
men ; they are divided into a siege army, and an army 
of observation. Eight thousand additional French troops | 
were ready to embark from Marseilles on the 21st ult., | 
and the same number of Turks were awaiting transports | 
at Varna. A reinforcement of 4000 Russians had ef- | 
fected an entrance into Sebastopol. An allied force had | 
been sent to Perecop, to endeavour to prevent the ad- 
vance of the Russians. 

The British fleet is to leave the Baltic about the end 
of this month, returning in squadrons to Portsmouth, | 
Sheerness, Plymonth and Cork. 

ENGLAND.—The Liverpool prices for Philadelphia | 
and Baltimore flour were 42s. 6d. and 43s. per bbl. A} 
national subscription was going on for the benefit of the | 
wounded soldiers and their families. 

AUSTRIA.—Open hostilities between Russia and} 
Austria are apprehended at an early day. The whole} 
Austrian army was to be put on a war footing imme- 
diately. 

SPAIN.—The return of the American minister, Soule, | 
has caused an excitement at Madrid, and a clamor was 
being made to induce the Spanish government to solicit | 
his recall. 

ASIA.—Further collisions between the Russians and | 
Turks on the eastern shores of the Black Sea, resulted | 
in the success of the latter. 

CHINA.—The overland mail has been telegraphed | 
with Canton dates of Ninth mo. 9. The city was still | 
besieged, and the distress of the inhabitants was great. | 





| disaster by the steamer Goliah. 
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Four days later.—The Atlantic arrived on the 12th | A Costly Slave-—The proceedings under the Fugitive 
inst. with Liverpool dates to the Ist. Flour had fallen | Slave law at Boston, in the case of Anthony Burns, not 
15d. Up to the 21st ult., the siege of Sebastopol pro-|long since reclaimed by his master, cost the United 
gressed slowly. A small breach had been made by the | States nearly $27,000 for extra police and military force 
fire of the allies, and two of the outworks silenced. On| alone, besides a variety of other charges. 
the other hand the Russians, during a sortie, spiked| Cheap Land.—The late act of Congress reducing the 
sixteen guns in a French battery, and took prisoner Lord | prices of lands that have been over a certain time in the 
Dunkellen. Not a single shell had yet fallen in the| market, has occasioned a rush of purchasers to some of 
town itself. Menschikoff writes under date of the night} the land offices in the west. At Fayette, in Missouri, 
of the 20th,—“ We return the fire of the enemy with | there were recently 806 purchasers present. At Palmyra, 
success. The damage caused to the fortifications, is| the town was crowded by the thousands seeking lands 
trifling. The fire from the enemy’s ships has not been| and homes. 
renewed. A part of our reserve has arrived, and the| Gas Jrom Wood.—The Scientific American expresses 
remainder is expected.” The refusal of the French go-| the opinion, based, it says, upon a thorough investiga- 
vernment to allow Soule to pass through France, is jus-| tion of the subject, that wood will never be employed 
tified by the London Times. That paper says that our| for making gas on a large scale in any part of the coun- 
ministers Buchanan and Mason regard this insult as a try, where coal, oil, lard or rosin can be obtained. 
national matter. | A Relic of Barbarism.—The whipping-post is still in 
KAMSCHATKA.—By way of California, we learn} use in Covington, Kentucky. Lawrence Hunt was pub- 
that the town of Petropoloski was attacked and bom-|licly whipped in that place last week, for stealing. 
barded by six English and French men of war, on the| Good Farming.—Austin Benham, of Waterford, New 
lst of Ninth mo., and succeeding days. The object of| London county, N. Y., has raised this year on fourteen 


| the assailants was to take the town, and capture two| acres of land, twelve hundred and fifty bushels of shelled 


Russian frigates lying in the port. They lost more than|corn. The corn was of the variety called the Rhode 
two hundred men in the attempt, and were obliged to| Island white. 

leave without accomplishing their object, their vessels! Bear Power—At Oshkosh, Wisconsin, there is a float- 
being much crippled, and one having lost its foremast. | ing pottery with a lathe turned by bears. They are said 

UNITED STATES.—The Jndians.— There are fre-| to be contented animals, and do not seem to dislike the 
quent reports of outrages on the part of the savage tribes | occupation. 
in the west, from the Sioux on the north, tothe Cam-| Convicted of Piracy.—Captain Smith, of the brig Julia 
anches on the south, evidencing a growing feeling of} Moulton, has been found guilty, in the New York Dis- 
hostility. Provocations and injuries by white men have | trict Court, of being engaged in the African slave trade. 
not been wanting, and the Indians are also probably} Correction.—In last week’s summary, the last item 
jealous, and alarmed at the rapid spread westward of} should read “Cholera at Messina.” 
our population, and vainly suppose they can check it by 
force. The aspect of affairs has become so threatening, ad 
as to call for the exercise of much forbearance and wis- RECEIPTS. 
dom on the part of the United States government, in| Received from DI. Williams, Flu., 0., $2, vol. 28; 
order to avert a state of open warfare with these injured | from P. Boyce, Vt., $2, vol. 28; from E. Bundy, agt., 0., 
yet infatuated people. for himself and for J. Bundy, G. Tatum, R. H. Smith, 

Intozicating Drinks.—According to the census returns,| Wm. Green, K. Doudna, H. Stanton, and J. Stanton, $2 
the liquor manufacture in this country requires the use| each, vol. 28, and for Joel Doudna, B. Hoyle, and R. 
of fourteen millions of dollars worth of grain, hops and| Plummer, $2 each, vol. 27, and for Jesse Bailey, jr., $4, 
apples, and produces about twenty millions of dollars| vols. 27 and 28; from H. Harrison, Ill., $2, vol. 28. 
worth of distilled liquors and ale. The quantities are 
of whiskey 42,133,955 gallons, rum 6,500,000 gallons - = 
and ale 1,777,924 fone r FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

California.—The North Star at New York brought the| Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
California mails of the 16th ult., and $1,800,000 in gold. | North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
The steamship Yankee Blade which left San Francisco | street, and No. 56 Chestnut street; William Bettle, No. 
on the 30th of Ninth mo., for Panama, was wrecked on! 14 South Third street; John C. Allen, No. 179 South 
the following day, in consequence of running on a reef| Fifth street, and No. 227 North Front street ; Horatio C. 
of rocks near the shore, in a fog. She had on board| Wood, No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut street; 
upwards of 800 passengers, beside the crew, and a large | William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth street, and No, 49 
number of “ stowaways,” or intruders. The vessel was| South Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
totally lost, together with $153,000 in specie on freight. | street, and No. 32 South Second street; John M. Whi- 
The horrors of the calamity were aggravated by the in-| tall, No. 161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 
human conduct of the intruders and part of the crew, Visiting Managers for the Month.—William Bettle, No. 
who embraced the opportunity to plunder the vessel | 244 N. Sixth street; John M. Whitall, No. 161 Filbert 
and passengers. From thirty to fifty persons were | street ; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch street. 
drowned. The survivors were rescued the day after the} Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worthington. 
The passengers lost in| IJatron—Elizabeth B. Hopkins. 
money and gold dust about $300,000. 

In San Francisco, a fraud rivalling in its magnitude 
the greatest modern “ financial operations,” has been | 
perpetrated by Henry Meiggs, a man in high social and| A well qualified Teacher to take charge, at the close 
business standing. He committed forgeries and con-|of the present year, of the “Sheppard School” for 
tracted debts to the amount of a million six hundred| Coloured Girls on Randolph street. Applications in 
thousand dollars, and managed to escape with his fam-| writing may be addressed to Edward Richie, Clerk of 
ily in a vessel, which he had bought and fitted up for| the Board of Trustees, No. 173 Vine street. 
the purpose. It is supposed that he took with him a} 
great quantity of gold. A large number of persons have | 
been ruined by this wholesale swindler. 














TEACHER WANTED. 


iii n re. 
MarrieD, at Friends’ Meeting, West Grove, Chester 
mn bad ae aed ee ,. |county, Pa., Tenth month 5th, 1854, Danie, Wui- 
Texas.—The Austin State Gazette says, that the Gov-| trays, of Flushing, Belmont county, Ohio, to Hannad 


ernor has refused to receive the stock offered by Walker | ppayceyxa Coox, daughter of Thomas and Hannah Cook, 
and King as a deposit to secure the Pacific railroad con-| o¢ the former place 7 


tract. It is therefore considered a failure. ; | ,on the 7th inst., at Friends’ Meeting-house, 
New Mexico.—T he Gum Mesquet recently discovered | Germantown, THomas Stewarpson, Jr., of this city, to 
on the Big Washita, by Capt. Marcy’s expedition, is said| yyrgarer. daughter of the late Reuben Haines, of the 
to be an excellent substitute for gum arabic, which it} ¢opmer place. = 7 
closely resembles. — : my ore — in pos a great on the 8th inst., at Friends’ Meeting-house on 
source of revenue for New Mexico, Texas, and the ad-| 4... : Bi. — eee a a 
Satmeh Uillem iliaee, ’ ’ ee in this city, James Kirg, Jr., to MARY 
Florida.—It is understood in Tampa, that the federal | 
authorities are about commencing the construction of ; 
roads into the Indian country. 
New York.—Mortality last week, 404. be : : 2 : 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 151. | field Meeting, Delaw of ' county, Pa. 54.8 WALKER 
Miscellaneous.—Aiding Slaves to Escape.—In the U.8.|_. » on the Sist e Tenth ~— 1854, — — é 
District Court at Columbus, Ohio, R. A. Sloan, a lawyer, | widow of Isaac W es in the 84th year of her age; 
residing at Sandusky, has been convicted under the member of Radnor Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
Fugitive Slave law of 1850, of aiding in the escape of | ~~~ 
three slaves. Judgment was awarded for the penalty 
$3000, or $1000 in each case, with costs. 








Diep, on the 4th of Tenth mo., 1854, in the 54th year 
|of her age, Ex1izasetH LAwreNncrE; a member of Spring- 
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